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humour the gulf that lay between the mind of Nicaea and the mind of
Rome.

The financial settlement of the new Latin Church was set forth in a
triangular agreement which Innocent ratified between his representative
Cardinal Benedict, the Patriarch Morosini, and the Emperor and barons.
The conquerors promised to give the Church a fifteenth of all possessions
in land or on the coast outside Constantinople, and a fifteenth of alJ
merchandise coming from without, the distribution to be made by a com-
mittee of assessors. The Latins were to pay tithes of all fruits and crops,
even if the Greeks were finally induced to pay also; and all Church property
and its inhabitants were to be free from lay jurisdiction. The Church was
to be the first recipient of a fifteenth of any lands won by future conquest.
Later, Innocent ruled that the Emperor was to receive the oath of fealty
from the bishops for any temporalities which they might hold from him.
When the conquest and partition of northern Greece and the Morea had
been effected, Achaea, the metropolis of which was Patras, was divided
into six suffragan bishoprics, the archbishop holding from Geoffrey Ville-
hardouin eight knights1 fees and his diocesans one apiece, the quota of
the Teutonic Knights, the Hospitallers, and the Templars respectively.
In place of Archbishop Acominatus, whose cathedral was the still unruined
Parthenon, "Our Lady of Athens,''1 a Frenchman was installed. "The
renewal of the divine grace,'1* wrote Innocent, "suffers not the ancient glory
of the city of Athens to grow old," Innocent granted the request of the
archbishop and chapter (whose members proved scandalously non-
resident) that the Athenian Church should be governed by the custom
of the Church of Paris. She had under her eleven sees. To Corinth
Innocent allotted seven. These arrangements were found unworkable owing
to poverty, and the provinces of Patnxs and Corinth were later reduced
to four sees each. Internally, there was much friction. The primate of
Achaea was restive under a Venetian patriarch, and the Franks were for
the most part hostile to their own Latin clergy. Tithe was hardly forth-
coming, and the nobles had no hesitation iu appropriating it. In vain
Innocent wrote to the Emperor asking him to enforce its payment. There
were amazing disorders in the quarrel between Villehardouin and the
Archbishop of Patras: the confiscation of the archbishop's fee> the
singular course adopted by Villehardouin of releasing the Greek priests
and monks from the jurisdiction of the Church of Patras, and of prevent-
ing Greek serfe from shewing obedience to the Roman Church. Innocent's
formal triumph resulted in a feudalised Church, poor and in peril of
secular encroachment, in a muddle of doctrinal compromise or in sullen
and suspecting isolation. ()rthodoxy had a racial and political past that
could not be effaced, and the Councils of Ferrara and Florence were later
to prove that even agreement at a representative congress of the two
Churches was not a sufficient guarantee of union.
But withiu the Western Church itself all was not well It is difficult to
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